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iT™S BUILD THE BRIDGE 





MEMBERS OF THE ASTORIA CLOWNS WHO CAMPAIGNED FOR BUILDING THE 
ASTORIA-MEGLER BRIDGE. 


In This Issue ... 


This issue captures the heart of the temporary exhibit “The Bridge to 
Everywhere” at the Heritage Museum, which celebrated the soth anniversary 
of the opening of the Astoria-Megler bridge. 

Many of the photos came from the Daily Astorian photo collection and from 
Daryl Devenich, an engineer who worked on the construction of the bridge. 

It is with great sorrow we announce the 
death of J. Marlene Taylor who had proof 
read the Cumtux for twenty-one years 
beginning with the Winter 1995 issue in 
which she had authored the story about 
the Kankkonen/Wilson family. Marlene 
passed away November 30, 2015. She 
insisted on good grammar and attention 
to details. Any mistakes that may have 
appeared in the magazine were a result of 
late additions that she did not see. We will 
miss her and her lively critiques. 


—The Editor 
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CUMTUX: Chinook jargon: 
“To know... to inform” 


Fifty Years of the Astoria-Megler Bridge 


THE BRIDGE TO EVERYWHERE 


N 2016, the Astoria-Megler Bridge 
(eee fifty years of service. 
For many of us, it is easy to take the 
bridge for granted. It is, after all, just 
a bridge! However, it has become a 
dominating feature of our city scape, 
community identity, and an economic 
engine like no other. More than 7,000 
vehicles cross this iconic bridge each 
day bringing us visits from friends and 
family, tourists, and goods to market. 
The story ofhowand why it came to be 
is well worth celebrating. 


TRANS-COLUMBIA CROSSINGS 

How did people cross the river be- 
fore the bridge? The first ferry service 
between Oregon and Washington 
began in 1840 when Solomon Smith 
lashed two canoes together and began 
carrying passengers and cargo across 
the river. 

By the 1920s, the automobile came 
of age and was no longer seen as a 
“horseless carriage.” New roads were 
being forged everywhere and more 
and more families were purchasing 
cars. When the Oregon Highway 
Department constructed roads from 
Portland west to the coast, Swedish 
immigrant Simon “Fritz” Elfving “had 
a hunch that cars traveling down the 


new road from Portland would want to 
cross the river—even though the road 
on the Washington side was then only 
little more than a wagon trail.” 

Prior to the official opening of the 
ferry system, Elfving began taking 
cars across the Columbia River on 
his hand-built tug and then his barge. 
By 1919, so many cars and drivers 
demanded his services, he built a 
ferry boat and established the Astoria- 
North Beach Ferry Co. In June 1924, 
Elfving launched a second ferry, then 
a third in 1931. 

Elfving staked his life’s savings on 
the outcome of his hunch; he went to 
the local Wilson Brothers shipyard and 
commissioned the building of his first 
car ferry. The ferry, christened Tourist 
No. 1, launched May 26, 1921, officially 
establishing the commercial ferry 
service. Tourist No.1 held fourteen cars 
and landed at McGowan, Washington 
where Elfving also delivered mail. 
Other ferries were added to his grow- 
ing fleet. 

Elfving operated the Tourist No. 1, 
Tourist No. 2, and Tourist No. 3 until 
the Oregon Highway Department 
took over during World War II. Elfving 
officially sold the line to the Oregon 
Highway Department in 1946. The 
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Oregon Highway Department re- 
placed two boats with larger ones, in 
1948 and 1963, and operated the service 
for twenty years. 

By the middle of the 20th century 
the ferry service did have many draw- 
backs, however, in the end, there were 
six key issues that spurred the need for 
an alternative and better way to cross 
the river. 

1. Itwas slow—the 4.5-mile ferry ride 
took half an hour in good weather and 
it took time to load and unload. 





TourisT No. 1 
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THE KITSAP 





147™ STREET AND MARINE DRIVE 


2. There was limited space—the fer- 
ries could only hold a limited number 
of vehicles, forcing numerous vehicles 
to wait during heavy traffic times. 

3. Service was weather-dependent— 
the ferries didn’t operate during bad 
weather, which meant most of the 
winter or when there were high winds 
and strong currents. 

4. They were expensive to operate— 
the Oregon Highway Department lost 
$2 million while operating the ferries 
between 1947 and 1965. 





5. They didn’t operate at night—it 
was difficult to see and unsafe to oper- 
ate when dark. 

6.The ferries occasionally got 
stuck—the shifting sandbars could be 
difficult to track and could trap ferries 
at low tide. 

In 1986, Ted Bugas, Port of Astoria 
assistant manager, recalled, 


“The ferries were colorful, de- 
lightful to ride... But they abso- 
lutely choked the flow of traffic on 
101. There used to be a two—to 
three-hour wait for that colorful 
ferry ride.” 


THE FERRY DOCK AT MEGLER, WASHINGTON 
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THE MR CHESSMAN OFFERED PASSENGERS A CAFETERIA ON THE UPPER DECK, 
WHILE THEIR CARS RODE BELOW, 1966. 
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THE PASSENGER DECK ON THE M. R. CHESSMAN 
below: OREGON GOVERNOR MARK HATFIELD WALKS OFF THE M. R. CHESSMAN 
WITH WHIS WIFE, ANTIONETIE AND DAUGHTER, ELIZABETH 
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Mail-Tribune, Medford, Oregon, July 31, 1966: 





Ferries—and Nostalgia 


There is nostalgia in the air in Astoria 
these days. 

The ferries, which since 1921 have 
carried both cars and passengers across 
the Columbia, and which have often been 
cursed for their slowness and occasional 
irregularity, will go out of service when the 
new Astoria bridge opens late this month 
or early next. 

A series of articles about the ferries is 
appearing in The Daily Astorian, written by 
Priscilla Averill of that city. (Mrs. Averill 
was formerly the Mail Tribune’s Grants 
Pass correspondent.) 

Among other things, she reports that 
tourists from throughout the Pacific 
Northwest are flocking to Astoria for 
a “last ride” on the ferries, armed with 
cameras to record the boats and to obtain 
shots of the bridge from water level. 

There are still three ferries in op- 
eration—the 15-car Tourist 2, the 22- 
car Tourist 3, and the 44-car Merle R. 
Chessman. The Kitsap recently was sold, 
and Tourist 1 has long since been in retire- 
ment, although its original pilot house still 
is the ticket office for the ferries. 

The traffic this summer has strained the 
ferry service almost past capacity, with 
long lines of vehicles waiting at both ends 
of the run. Some of the lowest tides of the 
year sometimes make it impossible for the 
Chessman to make the trip, and grounding 
on sand-bars has not been infrequent. 

In a series of “Remember when...” 
paragraphs, Mrs. Averill reports that after 
the Oct. 12, 1962 storm, the resulting 
power outage made the Chessman the only 


restaurant in town serving hot meals. 

The first ferry to carry passengers across 
the river consisted of two dugout canoes 
lashed together. It began operations 
in [1840]. It was eighty years later that 
Captain S.F. (Fritz) Elfving built and 
launched Tourist 1, in the face of friends 
who called him crazy. 

But his daring idea paid off, and the ferry 
was an immediate success. Later competi- 
tion arose and there was a “ferry war.” Still 
later, the State Highway Department took 
over their operation. 

Ferries are almost a thing of the past. 
They have long since vanished from San 
Francisco Bay, and with their demise at the 
mouth of the Columbia only one (or per- 
haps two) ferries still remain in Oregon. 
(One small one still crosses the Willamette 
River some miles north of Salem.) 

They're even beginning to talk about 
a bridge spanning Puget Sound, which 
would eliminate even more of the pictur- 
esque, if awkward, craft. 

We have ridden the Astoria ferries on 
many occasions, and never failed to get a 
thrill out of the short “voyage.” The most 
recent time was last summer as the boat 
paralleled the still-unfinished bridge. 

The bridge will, of course, save consid- 
erable time and be far more convenient. 
As Mrs. Averill points out, motorists can 
then cross the Columbia when THEY 
want to, not when the ferry is ready. But 
as an unabashed sentimentalist, we'll 
miss the ferries and the 45-year era they 
represented.” 
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This bottleneck led many tourists 
to bypass Astoria for a quicker in-land 
route to Washington. 

In July 1966, thirteen—year-old 
Tom Henderson was interviewed 
by the Oregon Journal about the end 
of the ferries. Henderson posed the 
questions, 


“Why don’t they keep one at 
least as a summertime attrac- 
tion? What is going to happen to 
all the people who work on the 
ferries? Ihave a friend who is a 


captain. He lets me steer the ship 
sometimes. What will happen to 
him?” 


[Thomas] John Williams, head 
of Astoria Navigation Company, 
commented, 


“It’s possible that a summer-only 
ferryboat service would be a tour- 
ist attraction, but it would have 
to be subsidized somehow. As for 
our employees, about fifteen of 
them will retire... I think the rest 
will be able to find work.” 


Lament For Ferries 


So the ferries plying the Columbia between 
Astoria and Megler will run no more. 
Once again progress has taken the 
romance out of the pleasure of travel. 
How we looked forward to the ride on the ferry across 
the Columbia— great bosomed and friendly— 
on our trip to the beach. The cool river beckoned. 
What a thrill we got from the blast of the whistle, 
the jingle of bells in the engine room, 
the churning of the green water into a white froth, 
the vibration of the boat which tingled our whole being. 
What a pleasure it was to eat in the snackbar 
and watch Astoria recede in the distance. 
What fun we had in feeding the gulls 
and watching them catch food in midair. 
What a good feeling we had as we waved a friendly greeting 
to the passengers of the other ferry as we passed in midstream. 
Speed has taken the joy out of the leisure and friendliness of life. 


— Herb Heywood 
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Daily Astorian, July 28, 1966 





‘Highway Navy’ Near End of Existence 


After 25 years of running the Astoria 
ferries more than a million miles, all at 
the mouth of the Columbia, Capt. Fritz 
Elfving decided to retire and travel some- 
where else for a change. 

He sold the line to the Oregon State 
Highways department. It was inevitably 
dubbed the “Highway Navy” and has been 
so known unofficially ever since. 

Highway personnel still chuckle over 
the “deal” which Elfving forced on the 
state department, which is not notable for 
making deals, when he made them agree 
as a condition of the sale that his nephew 
Henry Elfving would have ajob on the line 
for life. It was only with great reluctance 
that the department unbent its usual staff 
policy in regard to such matters and finally 
agreed to the condition. 

Henry Elfving had been trained by his 
uncle, and there was nothing concern- 
ing the ferries or their operation that he 
couldn’t handle. As marine diesel engineer 
for the Highway department, he kept the 
complex engines and machinery of the 
ferries in first-rate operating order until 


his death. 





DEVELOPING AN IDEA 

In 1933, with the advent of the New 
Deal and public works programs, 
and the knowledge that the Oregon 
Highway Department was not able 
to financially keep the ferries run- 
ning, a group known as the Oregon- 
Washington Bridge Trustees was orga- 
nized. It was made up of officials from 
Pacific County, Washington, Clatsop 
County, and Astoria. The goal of the 


When the Highway Department took 
over in 1946, it soon became obvious that 
the Tourists 2 and 3 could not keep up 
with the crowds of motorists who were 
jamming the ferry landings, eager to take 
to the road after the long, lean years of gas 
rationing. 

The modern 44-car all-steel ferry was 
commissioned from the Albina shipyards 
in Portland, and in 1947 it was christened 
the M. R. Chessman to honor the Astorian 
publisher and State Highway commission 
chairman who had been the prime mover 
in adding it to the fleet. 

In 1962, however, the overloads started 
piling up again, drawn by the Seattle 
World’s Fair. The Kitsap, purchased from 
the state of Washington, was put on the run 
in the spring of 1963 and promptly became 
known in crew circles as the “wiener boat” 
because its kitchen served only hot dogs. 

Subject to the whims of tide and weath- 
er, to say nothing of schedules, the ferry- 
boat belongs to amore leisurely age, an age 
when ferries spanned every river crossing 
on the coast, and road travelers allowed 
for plenty of time to be spent on the water. 


trustees was to organize a feasible proj- 
ect and attempt to get it accepted asa 
Public Works Administration (PWA) 
project. Robinson and Steinman, an 
engineering firm from New York, 
was hired to draw up the plans, esti- 
mate construction costs, and submit 
permit drawings to the US Corps of 
Engineers. Doc Steinman of Robinson 
and Steinman, New York, proposed 
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an Astoria to Point Ellice bridge site 
in 1928 or 1929. 

The proposal passed the National 
Recovery Administration and went to 
the Public Works Administration with 
an estimated cost of $5,500,000. After 
review at PWA, Congress passed a bill 
to authorize the construction in 1934. 

Although everything seemed to be 
in place by 1934, the bridge was not 
built. Groups from other parts of the 
state prevailed upon the PWA to deny 
the trustee’s application for a grant. 
The PWA grant was, according to the 
trustee group, to supplement a revenue 
bond issue in financing the bridge 
construction as the project would not 
be self-liquidating. 


Lets butt aN, : 
LLL 
FRIDGE /\ = 


igtottegier | 


Throughout the 1940s, extensions 
on the bridge building continued to 
be filed with Congress, but wartime 
activities took precedent and the 
bridge project was put on hold after 
the 1941 permit lapsed. 

A few years later, a 194.4 joint survey 
conducted by Washington and Oregon 
determined that other sites were more 
viable options for a trans-Columbia 
bridge than the Astoria proposal. 
Four possible sites were studied, but 
ultimately only two were given serious 
consideration. The Jim Crow Point and 
Puget Sound crossings were selected, 
while Astoria and Three Tree Point 
crossings were eliminated. 

The survey stated “The extremely 
high first of a structure here (Astoria 





ADVOCATING FOR THE BRIDGE AND STANDING AT FAR LEFT ARE: JUDY 
BRANTHOVER, CONNIE BUBNICK, AND CAROL MATTISON, APRIL 8, 1959. 
CAN YOU IDENTIFY THE OTHERS? 
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ADVOCATING FOR THE BRIDGE 


site) compared with Jim Crow point 
further upstream, coupled with ob- 
vious disadvantage to navigation 
inherent in blocking the harbor, ap- 
pears sufficient to eliminate further 
consideration of this location.” Astoria 
had been considered a crossing point 
for years, despite the great costs, 
navigational difficulties, the advent of 


war, and “the attendant possibility of 
danger from bombing raids.” 


COOPERATING EFFORTS 
Even though the 1944 survey at- 
tempted to crush the idea of a bridge 
crossing at Astoria, locals on both sides 
of the Columbia River kept fighting 
for one. Pacific County, Washington 
lacked a concentrated population 


Floyd Lewis Wright: 
Big Role in Bridge Campaign 


Port of Astoria Commissioner Floyd Wright immediately assumed a leading role in the 
: bridge campaign. Wright devoted immeasurable time and energy to the campaign, includ- : 
ing drawing up astep-by-step plan, researching possible funding avenues, and coming up 
i with ideas to meet the $12 million deficit for the first twenty years of operation. i 
Wright worked tirelessly on the campaign until his death in 1957. A Daily Astorian 
: editorial stated “[Wright] has been an able and faithful public servant, unfailingly courte- : 
ous and kindly in dealings with his fellow men.” 
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MEMBERS OF 2??? TRAVELED TO PLACES AROUND THE STATE TO AROUSE 

ENTHUSIASM FOR A COLUMBIA RIVER BRIDGE AT ASTORIA. STANDING ARE (left 

to right): GEORGE ABRAHAMSON, UNKNOWN, FORMER OREGON Gov. ALBIN 

NoRBLAD, AND AT FAR RIGHT ARE: UNKNOWN, UNKNOWN, PETE COSOVICH, 

Don MALARKEY AND UNKNOWN. SQUATTING ARE (left to right): UNKNOWN, 

UNKNOWN, UNKNOWN, UNKNOWN, EUGENE LowE, RICHARD BETTENDOREF, (PORT 
OF ASTORIA), UNKNOWN, NICK ZAFIRATOS, AND JIM MORRELL. 


center and officials never wavered in 
their support of the bridge project, but 
it was clear Oregon had to be the prime 
mover for the promotional activities 
and leadership the project required. 
Acknowledging the fact that the 
bridge would have to operate as a toll 
bridge and Oregon taking leadership, 
the Washington Toll Bridge Authority 
became an active player in the de- 
velopment process. But there were 
many pressures requiring attention; 
it became clear that a new govern- 
ment agency was needed to organize 
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all aspects into a powerful force. This 
agency was the Port of Astoria. 

By 1953, the Port of Astoria assumed 
the bridge project as one ofits main ob- 
jectives and put together a program for 
a $50,000 feasibility study. The study 
was sponsored by Pacific County, the 
Washington Toll Bridge Authority, the 
Oregon Highways Commission, and 
the Port of Astoria, each agency pay- 
ing $12,500 to assess the engineering 
mechanics and feasibility of building 
a bridge from Astoria to Megler. The 
study concluded that a bridge was 
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William Moore: 
One-Man Bridge Campaign 


Bill Moore, a longtime Astorian became a one-man rally squad when the talks about a 
: bridge across the Columbia River began. Moore came to Astoria in 1915 and he worked : 
as a grocer and later a wholesale jobber and distributor. 
:  Moore’s campaign for a bridge began in 1954 with the $50,000 feasibility study to : 
determine the cost of a bridge. Afterwards, Moore met with John Verschueren of the 
: Astorian-Budget to design and print matchbook covers. He began selling these match- : 
books as a sort of advertisement to promote the building of a bridge. On the front cover 
: was a picture of the proposed bridge, while the Astoria-Budget name and a list of local : 
sponsors was on the back. 
: Once the covers were printed, Moore approached Astoria Chamber of Commerce 
president Robert Lovell who agreed with the plan. Armed with a letter from Lovell, Moore 
: made his sales pitch to State Senator Dan Thiel: for buying one case at wholesale price, : 
the sponsor would get his name on ten cases. 
: The matchbooks were widely circulated in the area, prompting Moore toreturnto Lovell : 
asking him to send boxes of the matchbooks to the Oregon and Washington legislature, and 
: ontomembers of Congress in Washington DC. Through Moore’s efforts, the matchbooks : 


: were appearing all over the northwest, as far away as Hawaii and San Francisco. 


feasible and would pay for itself over 
a number of years. The estimated cost 
was $25,400,000; net tolls for 46 years 
would bring in $66,213,000. 

In February 1961, Washington 
State Senate passed Substitute Senate 
Bill 431, which gave Pacific County 
$180,000 to build the Washington 
approach. The bill also required Pacific 
County to pay up to $40,000 a year for 
30 years on any deficit. 

Oregon Representative Holstrom 
and Senator Thiel worked towards 
amending Oregon’s 1959 bill to 
correspond to Bill 431 regarding 
Washington’s contributions. When 
the Oregon bill, House Bill 1457, was 
signed into law by Governor Hatfield 
the same year, it authorized the sale of 
$24,000,000 in bonds thus providing 


for construction of the bridge, the 
imposition and collection of tolls for 
use of the bridge, and authorizing any 
other necessary action. 





| believe we must move quickly toward early 
accomplishment of construction of the bridge 
and | can see no reason for delay. Gov. Roberto 
[Albert] Rosellini, of Washington, assures us in 
his statement of support, which will insure good 
leadership in Washington. He is fully acquainted 
with what needs to be done.” — Governor 
Hatfeld interview with KAST Radio 4/21/1959 
































The OR-WA bills passed in 1961 
called for Oregon to float general 
obligation bonds and be in charge of 
the engineering and construction, 
while Pacific County was to finance 
the north approach at a cost of roughly 
$185,000. If a deficit were to occur, 
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HERE’S WHAT IT WILL LOOK LIKE! THE ABOVE DRAWING ILLUSTRATES THE 


TYPE OF BRIDGE TO BE CONSTRUCTED SPANNING THE COLUMBIA BETWEEN 
ASTORIA AND MEGLER, WasuH. FUNDS TO FINANCE THE CONSTRUCTION WON 
FINAL LEGISLATIVE APPROVAL IN THE OREGON HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
APRIL 21, 1959. ONLY THE GOVERNOR'S SIGNATURE, AND THE CONCURRENCE 
OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON IN AN AGREEMENT STAND IN THE WAY OF 
CONSTRUCTION. Gov. HATFIELD SAID IN SALEM HE EXPECTS TO ATTEND GROUND- 
BREAKING CEREMONIES IN ASTORIA DURING HIS ADMINISTRATION. 


“Oregon would pay the first $100,000, 
the balance from both states, with 
Washington paying 40% of the bal- 
ance, but never over $200,000 a year,” 
and Pacific County was required to pay 
$40,000, but never over one-third of 
the state’s payment for 30 years. 

The original agreement between 
Oregon and Washington called for 
a toll to pay for the Astoria-Megler 
Bridge over a 30-year period. Critics 
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believed the bridge would never pay 
for itself, claiming it would “drain 
the pocketbooks of Oregon and 
Washington taxpayers for decades 
to come.” 


CELEBRATIONS 
Once laws were passed in both 
states, word was received in Astoria 
and Long Beach and ad hoc celebra- 
tions ensued. In Astoria a makeshift 
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SIGNING OF THE ASTORIA-MEGLER BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION BILL HB 1457. 

LEFT TO RIGHT: STATE SENATOR DANIEL A. THIEL, DELORES M. WRIGHT, 

WILLIAM MANION, GOVERNOR MARK HATFIELD; BILL HOLMSTROM, AND 
ASTORIA Mayor Harry STEINBOCK. 


parade greeted legislators at the Youngs 
Bay Bridge turnaround and continued 
through town until it ended at the 
Safeway parking lot on 11th Street. 
The parade featured a truck carrying 
a large model of the bridge, Astoria 
Clowns cars, the French 40& 8 boxcar, 
one or two “ancient” cars, a truck with 
a bell contributed by William Larson, 
a calliope owned by Leonard Vernon, 
the Royal Chinooks drum corps, 
and more. Speakers at 11th Street 
included Senators Thiel and Senator 
Bob Bailey of South Bend, Washington, 
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Bill Holmstrom, Richard Bettendorf, 
Norris Johnson, former Chamber of 
Commerce manager Charles Defoe, 
and Bill Moore. Mayors Jack Petit 
(Ilwaco), Don Erickson (Cannon 
Beach), Maurice Pysher (Seaside), and 
Rex Baldwin (Gearhart) attended the 
festivities. Those on the Peninsula put 
on a crab feed and recognition night 
at the Long Beach Elks Club for local 
sponsors and supporters, as well as 
legislators and leaders from both sides 
of the river. 
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AUGUST 9, 1962 
OREGON GOVERNOR Mark O. HATFIELD TURNED THE FIRST SHOVELFUL OF 
DIRT ON THE ASTORIA RIVERBANK TO FORMALLY LAUNCH CONSTRUCTION. 


BREAKING GROUND 

William A Bugee, the Washington 
State Bridge Engineer, was hired to 
design the Astoria-Megler bridge 
12 miles east from the mouth of the 
Columbia River. Bugee’s design was 
built to endure the toughest attacks 
from nature including withstanding 
1$0-mile an hour winds and flood 
speeds of nine mph. It also needed to 
meet the needs of the shipping channel 
to the Pacific Ocean, which required 
the accommodation of the biggest 
US Navy battleship at high tide; this 
requirement led to the 200-foot arch 
and the 1070-foot shipping channel 
underneath. 

The Oregon approach began witha 


long rising curve from the lower level 
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of Astoria to the high steel portion of 
the span over the river channel. The 
steel span arches over the water and 
descends to a long causeway on the 
Washington side. 

On August 9, 1962, Oregon Governor 
Mark O. Hatfield turned the first shov- 
elful of dirt on the Astoria riverbank to 
formally launch construction. The offi- 
cial ground breaking began November 
5, 1962. 

The Astoria-Megler Bridge was 
one of the most complex bridge con- 
structions ever attempted in Oregon. 
There were three distinctive types 
of work involved, requiring multiple 
contracts for the substructures, the 
Desdemona Sands Viaduct, and the 
steel superstructure. Contracts were 
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Daily Astorian, Editorial, April 4, 1961 





This is a great day in Astoria. 


Today’s victory of the Astoria-Megler 
bridge bill in the state Senate in Salem 
brings to fruition our dreams and efforts 
of more than a quarter century. We have 
waited a long time for this. We can be 
pardoned if we jubilate considerably. 

What will our bridge mean to the Sunset 
Empire? 

It is of course impossible to measure 
in dollars and cents something still in the 
future. But we can speculate prophetically. 

First, the $24 million expenditure for 
bridge construction will produce a sub- 
stantial, if temporary, payroll extending 
over four years or thereabouts. 

Secondly, and most important for the 
long haul, the bridge will complete the 
coast highway through the three states 
of California, Oregon and Washington. 
Tourist travel, which now flows away 
from the coast to get around the ferry 
bottleneck, will flow northward along the 
coast road in ever growing volume. Resorts 
along the north Oregon coast and the 
southern Washington coast are bound to 
have great increases in business. 

Thirdly, and of selfish importance to 
Astoria, the bridge will improve enor- 


awarded in mid-1962 by the Oregon 

Highway Commission to the follow- 

ing companies: 

* $7,868,033 to DeLong Corporation 
for the substructures of 32 piers 

¢ $3,777,140 to J. H. Pomeroy and 
Company Inc. and Ben C. Gerwick 
Inc. for construction of the 
Desdemona Sands Viaduct 
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mously this city’s communications with 
that part of its natural trade area lying 
north of the Columbia River. Many 
people from southern Pacific and western 
Wahkiakum counties trade here already, 
despite the ferry nuisance. Many more 
will do so when a bridge is available, day 
or night, with no delay. 

The bridge will have other beneficial 
by-products of lesser value. It will be a 
tourist attraction in itself and will draw 
traffic from inland, people who come 
here just to cross the bridge. It will have 
a small annual payroll for maintenance, 
toll-taking and the like. 

One beneficial effect that cannot be 
measured by any yardstick is the psycho- 
logical boost to this community. We have 
fought, fruitlessly and against many disap- 
pointments, for many years. People who 
started the fight for the bridge in young 
enthusiasm have become old and gray in 
the long, slow struggle. Many times it has 
seemed that none of us ever would see the 
bridge in our lifetimes. Now it is at hand, 
and the revival of spirit around here willbe 
great and immeasurable. Much good will 
flow simply from that revival. 





¢ $10,121,862 to American Bridge 
Company, a division of US 
Steel Corporation for bridge 
superstructure 

¢ $29,000 to Palmberg Construction 
Co. for the four triangulation 
towers 

¢ $1,200,000 to Pacific Concrete Co. 
for the Astoria approach 
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¢ On February 13, 1964, Raymond 
International Inc. replaced DeLong 
Corporation with a $5,358,964 con- 
tract to finish the pier construction 


Before the contractors could begin 
building the piers, it was up to the 
Oregon Highway Department to deter- 
mine the exact pier locations. To ensure 
that all spans could be fitted in place, 
position of the piers had to be accurate 
to a fraction of an inch. A triangula- 
tion team of engineers and surveyors 
worked on calculating the pier positions 
from a predetermined center line. To 
pinpoint a position, the engineers used 
optical instruments called theodolites. 
Locating positions was difficult during 
the day because heat currents over the 
river bent or distorted the lines of sight; 
therefore, the engineers did most of 
the surveying at night using a two-way 
radio to maintain communication 
between team members. It took five 
months of detailed survey work and 
calculations before the team finished. 

After calculations were completed, 
DeLong Corporation used off-shore 
type jack-up barges for much of the 
work. Steel caissons were pushed into 
the sand, and the work barges were 
jacked up above the water surface. 
Bridge piers were founded on pilings. 
Prestressed concrete, timber, and steel 
pilings were used in various parts of the 
bridge. Some pilings were driven over 
200 feet below the riverbed. Workers 
cast the concrete foundation piers at 
Tongue Point, four miles upstream. 


Hollow bell-shaped shells were first 
cast in concrete, then floated into place, 
carefully sunk to the river bottom and 
filled with concrete. 

The Desdemona Sands Viaduct 
construction by J. H. Pomeroy and 
Company Inc. involved driving four- 
feet-diameter prestressed concrete 
pilings into the shallows across the 
two-mile expanse. 

US Steel Corporation crews built 
whole sections of the steel superstruc- 
ture on barges 90 miles upstream in 
Vancouver. Tugboats brought the 
barges to the site and an assembly crew 
carefully lifted the pieces into place 
with giant hydraulic jacks. 

The Oregon supports were painted by 
A-1 Sandblasting and Steam Cleaning, 
member of the Portland Chapter of 
Painting and Decorating Contractors 
of America. Two coats of PVA cement 
paint were applied. Spider staging was 
required to paint the upright support- 
ing piers and other hard to reach places. 

The steel in the center span and the 
Washington approach were painted by 
contractors from Washington State. 

The final span floated into place in 
December 1965. The span measured 
351 feet long, weighed 400 tons, and 
was riveted into position 119 feet above 
water. Throughout the four years of 
construction, much of the work took 
place twenty-four hours a day. Workers 
braved challenging conditions working 
300 feet above the Columbia and 85 feet 
under the river. 
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REGATTA PARADE AND BRIDGE 
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JACK-UP BARGES WERE USED FOR MUCH OF THE WORK. STEEL CAISSONS WERE 
PUSHED INTO THE SAND, AND THE WORK BARGES WERE JACKED UP ABOVE THE 
WATER SURFACE. 


CCHS ImaGe #07.060.002 





HOLLOW BELL-SHAPED SHELLS WERE FIRST CAST IN CONCRETE, THEN FLOATED 
INTO PLACE, CAREFULLY SUNK TO THE RIVER BOTTOM AND FILLED WITH 
CONCRETE AND SERVED AS THE FOUNDATION PIERS. 
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EACH PIER OF THE TWO-MILE DESDEMONA SANDS CAUSEWAY WAS SUPPORTED BY 
THREE CONCRETE PILES. DRIVEN INTO THE RIVER BOTTOM, THEIR TOPS WERE 
CUT OFF AT THE RIGHT HEIGHT TO SUPPORT THE CAUSEWAY DECK TWENTY-FIVE 
FEET ABOVE LOW WATER LEVEL. WORKMEN OF POMEROY AND GERWICK, THE 
CAUSEWAY CONTRACTORS, ARE TRIMMING TOPS OF THE PILLINGS HERE. 
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Bumps ALONG THE WAY 

Construction of the bridge was not 
as smooth as perhaps it could have 
been. DeLong Corporation began 
their work on the piers in 1961, but 
by 1964 filed a lawsuit against the 
Oregon State Highway Commission. 
The lawsuit involved charges and 
counter-charges over who was at 
fault for trouble that arose during the 
construction of Pier 169, one of the 
supports of the 1,232-foot-long steel 
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Daryt DEVNICH, A BRIDGE ENGINEER, STANDING AT THE TOP AMONG A FOREST 
OF REINFORCING STEEL BARS. AUGUST, 1963. 


span across the main shipping channel 
near Astoria, and Pier 5 and others 
at the Washington end of the bridge. 
The construction trouble developed 
when the base of Pier 169 began to 
erode from sand around the base of the 
cofferdam. The erosion occurred when 
the summer high water increased the 
flow of the Columbia River. DeLong 
blamed the Highway Department for 
faulty design. The Oregon Highway 
Department refused to accept re- 
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CEMENT BEING DELIVERED TO A PIER ON THE ASTORIA SIDE. 


sponsibility. Then in January 1964, the 
concrete in the seals at the base of Pier 
169 was found to be defective. Again, 
DeLong blamed the state. 

DeLong Corporation stopped 
work in early 1964 after the Highway 
Department refused to terminate the 
contract on February 19, 1964. DeLong 
filed suit in federal district court 
for $2 million in damages, blaming 
faulty plans and specifications. Work 
continued on the bridge, but DeLong 
was gradually shutting down work on 
one pier after another, declaring the 
Highway Department was failing to 
give instructions on how to proceed 
in situations where conditions did 
not meet specifications and design 
provided by the same. The lawsuit and 
stopped work led to the contract can- 
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cellation by the Highway Department 
on April 6, 1964. 

The Highway Commission’s letter 
to DeLong regarding the contract 
cancellation also indicated the com- 
mission “will sue DeLong and the 
indemnity company to reimburse the 
commission for any loss it suffers.” 
Travelers Indemnity Co., holder of 
the DeLong surety bonds for the 
project, was also informed by the 
Commission that it would be held 
responsible for completion of the 
work. The Commission stated “if the 
bondholder did not get work underway 
promptly, it [the state] would either 
do the work with state crews or let a 
new contract for the job, and then sue 
for additional expense.” The alleged 
violation listed eight charges: 
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CEMENT BEING POURED INTO ONE OF THE “BELLS.” 


1. Substantial abandonment of the 3. Failure to remove and replace 


project, as shown by nearly total defective work, particularly at Pier 
inaction the past several weeks. 169. 

2. Persistent and repeated failure to 4. Failure to make prompt payment 
supply sufficient skilled workmen for all material and labor. 


to prosecute the work. 
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WORKMEN CATCH A RIDE TO UP TO THE JOB SITE. JACK FULLER IS STANDING ON 
THE EDGE AT THE RIGHT CORNER. 


5. Persistent disregard of instructions the allegations of the DeLong suit 
of the project engineer to proceed in federal court. 
with the work. 7. Failure to vigorously prosecute the 
6. Unwillingness or inability to pro- work. 


ceed with the contract as shownin 8. Failure to complete the preliminary 
units of work by contract deadline. 
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HOLLOw BELL-SHAPED SHELLS BEING BARGED INTO POSITION. 


The state counter-suit against 
DeLong, claiming damages up to 
$5.1 million, was filed in the Marion 
County Circuit Court. The state 
charged that the DeLong Corporation 
failed to meet deadlines, abandoned 
the project, refused to provide suf- 
ficient laborers, and failed to replace 
defective work. 

At the time DeLong stopped 
work on the piers in March 1964, 
the American Bridge Division of the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
the company awarded the contract 
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for the steel construction, was faced 
with the probability of having to stop 
work at the shipping channel. The 
Highway commission signed a new 
contract with Raymond International 
Corporation for $5,700,000 to com- 
plete the 32 piers started by DeLong. 
Raymond International removed the 
defective concrete from the base of 
Pier 169 and completed the work on 
the remaining piers and span. The 
delay with DeLong, the necessity of 
removing the pier, and other delays 
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pushed back the completion of the 
bridge by a year. 

Consequently, trial began in 
Marion County Circuit Court on 
March 18, 1968 and ended January 31, 
1969 finding in favor of the State of 
Oregon. In June 1968 DeLong and its 
bonding firm, Travelers Indemnity 
Co., asked the Marion County Circuit 
Court to declare an involuntary 
nonsuit, which would have caused the 
dismissal of the Oregon State lawsuit 
and a prohibition against refiling the 
same suit. The cause for this request of 
declaration, according to DeLong, was 
the state had not proved its case and 
was responsible for several contract 
breaches. If the motion were granted 
by Judge George A. Jones, Delong 
would still have been able to press its 
counterclaim against the state. 

Judge Jones found in favor of the 
Oregon Highway Commission, award- 
ing $3.4 million from the DeLong 
Construction Company at the end 
of January 1969. Jones “upheld the 
state’s contention that DeLong failed 
to do its work properly, and found 
that, asa result, the state had aright to 
terminate DeLong’s contract.” Jones 
said the state was entitled to recover 
the $2.4 million paid to Raymond 
International Inc. from DeLong, plus 
interest amounting to a total of $2.9 
million. The state was also awarded 
$952,000 asa penalty for the construc- 
tion delays caused by DeLong and 
their refusal to pay $2,000 per day for 


the 476 days the bridge was not under 
construction. 

DeLong’s $7.1 million counterclaim 
suit was rejected by Judge Jones 
during the trial in 1968. Jones stated 
the “defendant’s employees had all 
the sub-surface information that was 
available to the plaintiffa considerable 
amount of time prior to beginning 
the work and the information fur- 
nished on the plans was a reasonable 
representation of the difficulties to 
be expected.” Judge Jones also held 
DeLong responsible for pouring what 
turned out to be bad concrete claiming 
“The pouring of a good seal, of course, 
was the defendant’s responsibility 
under the contract.” 


Risky BUSINESS 

From the beginning of construc- 
tion in 1961 to the dedication in 1966, 
there were few injuries or fatalities 
given the size and complexity of the 
Astoria-Megler Bridge. In the spring 
of 1963, nearly two years into construc- 
tion, the bridge sawits first fatality. On 
May 21, 1963, George Bauer, 52, of San 
Pedro, California, project manager, 
was killed. Bauer was on board one of 
the Delong Corporation barges off Pier 
170 where a concrete seal was being 
poured; a cable on a crane handling 
concrete buckets broke, knocking 
Bauer off the barge into the river and 
breaking the arm of Orson Walred, an- 
other workman on the barge. Bauer’s 
body was never found. 
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GOING TO WORK IN THE MORNING COULD BE THE MOST DANGEROUS 
PART OF THE DAY. 


Eric Lukkarinen worked as a car-_ Although he worked on the repairs 
penter on the Astoria-Megler Bridge for the Youngs Bay railroad trestle’s 
while employed by Pacific Concrete. drawbridge and on construction of 
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PAcIFIc CONCRETE Company, WHICH HAD THE CONTRACT TO BUILD THE 
ASTORIA APPROACH OF THE BRIDGE, LAID A PLANK ROADWAY ALONG THE STEEP... 


the South Jetty, the Astoria Bridge was 
the first time Lukkarinen worked on 
the building of a bridge. His first work 
on the bridge was on the Desdemona 
Sands causeway making wooden 
forms in which concrete was poured 
for the bridge construction, requiring 
him to crawl on wooden platforms 
and timbers just a few feet above the 
water. However, Lukkarinen’s accident 
happened on April 2, 1965, away from 
construction over the Columbia River. 

Lukkarinen was kneeling on a 
timber high above the ground nailing 
pieces of wood together. He turned 
around to check where the construc- 
tion crane was and lost his balance, 
falling 40 feet from the scaffolding. 
Luckily, he landed on the dirt trail used 
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by construction equipment, rather 
than in the Columbia River. The im- 
pact, however, broke his right shoulder 
and knee, knocked him unconscious, 
and even broke his hard hat. In a Daily 
Astorian interview published in July 
1986, Lukkarinen stated that he was 
lucky. “He could have landed on paved 
Alameda Avenue or on the chunks of 
concrete and stumps that littered the 
ground near the construction trail.” 
Lukkarinen spent three months in 
the hospital. 

Onlytwo months after Lukkarinen’s 
accident, on June 14, 1965, Gary Foss 
of Gearhart had his own misfortune. 
Foss fell 20 feet to a concrete floor pier 
and broke his back. The fall paralyzed 


him. 
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... HILLSIDE FOR USE BY A CRANE USED IN BUILDING THE APPROACH. PIERS AND 


LONGITUDINAL PRESTRESSED CONCRETE DECK BEAMS ARE SHOWN. 


The first car accident on the 
Astoria-Megler Bridge occurred 
Sunday August 7, 1966 in the after- 
noon. Three cars were involved in a 
crashin which the first two cars, driven 
by Donald Johnson and Theodore 
Grover stopped near the Washington 
shore headed and northbound, were 
rear-ended bya third, driven by Milton 
Herold, who could not stop in time. 
The fender bender caused consider- 
able damage to all three cars. Traffic 
congestion created by the accident 
required state police to provide aid in 
the situation. 

Long before it was finished, the 
Astoria bridge had its first pedestrian. 
On December 8, 1965, an unidentified 
span worker was so anxious to be the 


first man to walk from Astoria to the 
Washington shore that he set out even 
before the last span was joined, jump- 
ing the as yet unclosed gap between 
spans 167 and 168 just after span 167 
was floated into position. Now that the 
bridge is open to traffic the toll board 
reads “No Pedestrians.” 


CELEBRATING THE VICTORIES 

Years of construction were fol- 
lowed by an early opening on July 27, 
1966. The Astoria-Megler Bridge was 
opened to one-way traffic lead by pilot 
car; only 22 vehicles were driven across 
this first day. According to the Oregon 
Journal, “Officials said they feared a 
large number of sightseers would ham- 
per the work of the bridge contractor, 
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THE FALSEWORK SPANS MARINE DRIVE. 


who still has to paint the 4-mile-long 
structure and install parapet railings.” 
The bridge was opened early because 
the ferry channel was in desperate 
need of dredging, which would have 
cost $50,000. 

The August 1966 dedication, held the 
same weekend as the annual Astoria 
Regatta, saw over 8,000 in attendance 
including Governor Mark Hatfield of 
Oregon and Governor Daniel Evans 
of Washington. Hatfield and Evans 
took the ferry across to Washington, 
drove back to Oregon on the bridge, 
and cut the ribbon near the tollgate 
in Astoria with Miss Washington and 
Miss Oregon. Also in attendance were 
US Representatives Wendell Wyatt, 
R-OR, and Julia Butler Hansen, 
D-WA. Motorists were invited to 
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travel toll-free during the dedication 
celebration. 

Representative Wyatt told the 
Oregon Journal that the bridge would 
spark a tourist and industrial boom 
in the lower Columbia River area, “It 
will dramatically open up Northern 
Oregon and Southern Washington.” 
Hatfield noted the bridge was “the 
longest truss span in the world and a 
symbol of new greatness for the lower 
Columbia region.” 

Celebration efforts were coordi- 
nated on both sides of the river. In 
Astoria, a salmon barbecue was held 
at the 4-H fairgrounds [location of 
Columbia Memorial Hospital today], 
KOAC-TV conducted a two-hour 
documentary on the bridge that was 
aired the following week. Sunset 
Tours of Beaverton anda special train, 
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TUGBOATS PUSH THE BARGE TO MANEUVER THE LAST PART CONNECTING THE 
NorTH AND SOUTH SECTIONS OF THE BRIDGE. 
NOTE THE MEN ON TOP ALONG FOR THE RIDE 


endorsed by the Portland chamber of 
commerce, brought visitors in from the 
Portland-metro area. The Washington 
side scheduled a golf tournament and 
other festivities for a large group of 
Washington legislators. Ilwaco and 
Long Beach participated in the Astoria 
parade and other bridge dedication 
activities in Astoria. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH 

Completion of US 101 had tremen- 
dous impact initially on the coast; it 
opened up prime recreation areas, 
aided in the harvest of timber and 
marketing of products, and opened the 
Oregon coast to millions of tourists. 

Naysayers of the bridge in August 
1966 believed the bridge would siphon 
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trade or tourists that normally went 
to one side or the other. Chambers of 
commerce in Washington and Oregon 
did not share this view; city leaders 
believed putting more tourists on 
Highway 101 would stimulate trade, 
much like the New Youngs Bay Bridge 
did between Astoria and Warrenton. 





The span was a bridge to bring people 
together and open up great new areas of the 
Pacific Northwest—Governor Daniel J. Evans, 
August 27, 1966 





The increased tourist trade was 
seen in Washington as well. The Long 
Beach Peninsula saw an increase in 
visitors from Oregon and California. 
An Astoria marine supply firm opened 
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ENGINEERING WAS SO PRECISE THAT THE PIECES MET 
PERFECTLY ON THE CAUSEWAY. 
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THE BRIDGE TO NOWHERE AS IT APPEARED FOR A LONG TIME. 


a new sales office in Ilwaco. Long 
Beach was given litter bags from KAST 
Radio. The Daily Astorian established 
a branch office in Ilwaco. 

Bridges on the Columbia River 
all began as toll bridges, and in 1966 
most still were. These tolls provided 
a form of “economic growth” that 
provided funds to repay bonds and 
contracts used to build bridges and 
maintain the roadways. By 1981, an 
average of 900,000 vehicles crossed the 
Astoria-Megler Bridge producing over 
$1.3 million in revenue a year; more 
than anyone could have imagined. Not 
surprisingly, the number of vehicles 
increased every year. 





Yes, it [the bridge] is progress. | never dreamed 
toseea bridge across the Columbia. But in the last 
five years, | think things got to be so advanced, 
and so many people wanted across. Because, | 
tell you, it was just about necessary. And the 
river has changed and filled up the channel 
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more and more soit handicaps the ferries. So the 
bridge is just the thing. It looks like it’s going to 
pay—Fritz Elfving, Oregonian, August 18, 1966 





Twenty years after the opening of 
the Astoria-Megler Bridge, tourism 
surpassed timber, fishing, and ship- 
ping as the leading industry in Astoria 
during the summers. The bridge and 
increased traffic were regarded as 
an economic asset during Astoria’s 
recession period in the 1980s. Retired 
city planner, Jean Hallaux stated in 
1986 “It [the bridge] has proven to be 
much more successful than they ex- 
pected... It’s hard to criticize it now.” 
Hallaux was the Astoria Chamber of 
Commerce manager when the bridge 
opened. He believed it “benefited ship- 
ping more than it did Astoria’s tourism 
industry” citing as proof the logging 
trucks from southwest Washington 
forests coming to the Port of Astoria 
for shipment; “There’s a lot of things 
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that can go across the bridge that 
couldn't go across on the ferries.” 

Ted Bugas, Port of Astoria assistant 
manager in 1986, maintained the 
bridge was “a tremendous economic 
asset and boost” to Astoria. In addi- 
tion to more tourists, it brought more 
Washingtonians to Oregon because of 
the lack of sales tax and waiting time 
to return home, “It’s opened us up as 
a shopping center for the people of 
southwest Washington.” 





n 1964, the Oregonian stated: “There isn’t 
an apartment to rent or a home to be had in 
he area. Industrial and business property has 
become so scarce that it’s now economical 
0 create it out of waste tidelands. Tourism is 
increasing about 20 per cent a year. In spite 
of new motels and trailer parks sprouting like 
mushrooms in a rain forest, it’s impossible to 
find a vacancy after 5 p.m., summer or winter. 


os 












































WHAT TO CALLIT? 

Once the Astoria-Megler Bridge 
was underway, there were some groups 
and individuals who wanted different 
names for the structure. Those who 
suggested names had reasons for 
each name. Anonymous suggestions 
included 
« Astoria Bridge—since Astorians 

thought of it, lobbied for it, suffered 

through construction, it should be 
named for the town, 

« Captain Robert Gray Bridge—since 
Captain Gray was the first to cross 
the bar and cemented America’s 
claim to the area, the bridge should 
be named in his honor, 


Daily Astorian Editorial August 23, 1966 





Hodges: Span to 
Increase Area’s 
Industrial Potential 


The Port of Astoria undoubtedly 
will, in the future, feel the effects of 
the Astoria-Megler Columbia River 
Bridge. The marine terminal facilities, 
built and maintained by the taxpay- 
ers of Clatsop County, will now be 
economically feasible for use of export 
commodities originating in southwest 
Washington. Northwest Oregon and 
southwest Washington will, in the 
future, be welded into an economical 
metropolitan area. Industry expansion 
in adjacent Washington and Oregon 
areas will have the available use of the 
port’s facilities without costly original 
capital investment for their own termi- 
nal facilities. 

It is impossible to be specific at this 
time but the potential for industrial 
development area wise has doubled due 
to the opening of the trans-Columbia 
bridge. 

C.E. Hodges 
Manager 
Port of Astoria 





« Tonquin Bridge—to pay homage to 
John Jacob Astor’s expedition, 

+ Astoria-Chinook Bridge—to honor 
the local Native American tribe, 

¢ Columbia Bridge—since it spans the 
Columbia River, 

« “Something with Megler in it”—after 
all it does go to Megler. 

In February 1966, Albin Anderson 
submitted an editorial to the 
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GovERNOR DaniEL Evans (WA), SANDRA LEE MarTH (MISs WASHINGTON), 








GOVERNOR Mark HartTFIELD (OR), AND ESTRELLITA SHIEL (Miss OREGON) 
UNTIE BOW OPENING ASTORIA-MEGLER BRIDGE AT AUGUST 27, 1966 DEDICATION. 


Daily Astorian with rhetorical 

suggestions: 

« Desdemona—after the sand bar and 
ship that got stuck there 

« DeLong—longest bridge of its type 
and “honors” the company that 
delayed its construction 

« The State Highway Commission 
approved the name Astoria Bridge 
as the official title of the trans- 

Columbia River Bridge at its meet- 

ing August 8, 1966. 

At the opening dedication, the 
bridge was christened Astoria Bridge. 
Unsurprisingly, this didn’t make 
everyone happy. A new name, Chief 
Comcomly Bridge, was proposed in 
1975 by Karleen McKenzie. In the 
end, Astoria Bridge continued to be 
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the name; however, Megler was later 
attached to honor Joseph G. Megler, 
founder of Wahkiakum County, 
Washington. 


RANDOM FACTS 

Last link across in Highway 101 from 
Canada to Mexico, will bring untold 
crowds to the scenic Oregon coast 

Listed among the world’s greatest 
bridges. In the 1966 Guinness Book 
of Records the Astoria-Megler Bridge 
was listed as having the longest three- 
span continuous through truss series 
in the world. 

In August 1966, local insurance 
agents reported about 100 claims had 
been made for cleaning automobiles 
splattered with light green paint from 
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the Astoria Bridge. Some of the 
claims came from cars crossing the 
bridge, but most came from cars 
parked below in cannery parking 
lots and other areas near the east 
side of the bridge. Painting was sub- 
contracted to Reynolds Industries 
and Andrew Nesheim of Richmond, 
California 

A cleaning station at 155 Marine 
Drive was set up after nearly 1000 
insurance claims were filed for green 
bridge paint on vehicles. Robert 
Cunningham, project engineer for the 
Oregon Highway Department, stated 
in most cases the green paint could be 
removed and would be free for those 
with damage. By September 14, 1966, 
Cunningham claimed the painting 
was at a point where additional dam- 
age would be minimal. 

Towards the end of September 1966, 
newspapers reported the paint con- 
tractors were moving away from the 
shore to pier 169 to continue painting 
the main span of the Astoria-Megler 
Bridge. While this meant that vehicles 
below the bridge would no longer be 
speckled green, those crossing the 
bridge could still be at risk. 

At the peak of construction, 325 
men were employed with a combined 
payroll of $250,000 a month. 

The bridge toll was in effect from 
July 29, 1966 through December 24, 
1993. By December 1993, the tolls 
netted $28.6 million. It was removed 
December 24, 1993, two and a half 
years before schedule! 


Anelectro-magnet was dragged the 
length of the bridge on July 28, 1987 to 
clean up nails and bits of metal left in 
the roadway. 

On July 29, 1966 a driver who 
thought the $1.50 fare was too much, 
refused to move his car. Astoria city 
police persuaded him to drive onto 
the bridge, turn around, and return to 
Astoria so traffic could continue. 

The first cars in line to cross the 
bridge northbound were two Astoria 
Clown cars. Inside the first Clown 
car were Mayor Harry Steinbock 
and a Daily Astorian representative. 
Following the civic boosters’ ve- 
hicles was Bill Campbell of Raymond, 
Washington. In the car with Campbell 
was his wife, Mr.and Mrs. EdJanhunen 
and Lorris Borden. 

During the first 24 hours of opera- 
tion, almost 3,000 cars drove across 
the bridge, which greatly surpassed 
the total ferry cargo for the day at 972. 

The zinc rich paint used in 1966 
was designed to be durable in order 
to cut down maintenance costs by 
cutting down the number of necessary 
painting jobs. 


BRIDGE REVIEWS 

Believe it or not, there are more than 
five hundred reviews of the bridge on 
Yelp and TripAdvisor. For your amuse- 
ment, here are a few of our favorites. 

Bill R.—Portland, OR 4/3/2015— 
It’s too long. 

JoanL.—Astoria, OR—4/24/2015—I 
have lived in Astoria for 2 years and I 
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never noticed this bridge before until 
today. The views on the bridge are cool 
but good luck if you break down. 

A.K.—Portland, OR—9/4/2013— 
Five-star bridge, all around! It never 
falls down when I drive over it, and is 
always there when I need it. Couldn't 
ask for more. 

Jim T.—Portland, OR—7/27/2014— 
I'm giving this bridge a 2-star review 
because it feels unsafe, especially at 
night. Your life is completely at the 
mercy of oncoming drivers for 4 miles, 
and the hill section is particularly 
dicey. Distances of oncoming cars can 
be hard to judge. There is no shoulder 
to escape to if someone swerves into 
your lane, and accident reports bear 
this out. It feels like driving on a 
straight bobsled course. Very little 
margin for error. 

Beak E.—Astoria, OR—2/16/2014— 
This is by far the easiest way to drive 
from Astoria, Oregon to Megler, 
Washington. In time, I'd like to see 
them shorten the overall distance you 
have to travel across. .. 

ElleT671—6.6/2015— Breathtaking 
Bridge. Could see it from my hotel 
room. Not very noisy. Many birds. I 
believe on the other side is Washington 
State. 

Steven M.—5/9/2015—A Great 
Aerial View of Astoria—John Jacob 
Astor’s home town. Remember 
Titanic? Google the history and 
enjoy the drive across the mouth of 
the Columbia River. [Editor note: 


BY THE NUMBERS 


¢ 4.1 miles in length from Astoria, 
Oregon to Point Ellice, Washington 
¢ 4 years of construction 
«48,500 cubic yards of structural : 
excavation : 
¢ 158,785 linear feet of steel piling: 
+ 134,090 linear feet of timber piling : 
+ 76,496 linear feet of 14-inch pre- } 
stressed concrete piling 
+ 38,772 linear feet of 48-inch round 
pre-stressed concrete piling : 
¢ 97,995 cubic yards of concrete 
¢ 6,005 tons of metal reinforcing 
e 12,500 tons of structural steel i 
¢ 43,290 linear feet of aluminum 
parapet rail 
¢ 440,000 board feet of treated 
lumber 
* 49-foot arch above sea level on } 
Washington approach 
¢ 200-foot arch above sea level on 
Oregon approach 
+25 feet above sea level for over } 
10,000 feet across the Desdemona 
Sands Viaduct : 
¢ 1,070-foot shipping channel i 
- 14-foot lanes (2) and 18-inch } 
safety curbs 
¢ $24 million to build; would cost : 
$174 million to build today 
+ 1356 days after construction be- } 
gan, the bridge was ready for its 
dedication 
¢ 15,733 vehicles crossed the bridge 
in first 5 days of operation 
e 206,216 vehicles crossed from 
Washington in the first year the 
bridge was open. q 
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Daily Astorian July 29, 1966 





The Bridge Is Open 


This is a great day inthe history of the lower 
Columbia. The bridge is open in traffic— 
just a trickle of one-way traffic that crawls 
across the span behind pilot cars—but it’s 
open and that’s the big thing. 

As far as local people are concerned, it’s 
a day that ranks with other great events 
in this area, such as the discovery of the 
Columbia by Capt. Robert Gray, the arrival 
of the Lewis and Clark expedition and the 
founding of Astoria. 

This is the culmination of many decades 
of dreaming and many years of effort. 

The dream of a bridge across the 
Columbia estuary goes back no one knows 
how far. Probably the Astorians of Astor’s 
party dreamed of it, particularly when 
there were tragedies such as the famous 
drowning of [Donald] MacTavish while 
crossing the stormy river in an Indian 
canoe that overturned. 

The effort began in earnest some 30 
years ago when a bridge corporation was 
formed and serious planning was done. 

Early efforts failed, and failed again, 
but local people never quit dreaming and 
trying. Finally under sponsorship of the 
Port of Astoria the efforts culminated suc- 
cessfully in the Oregon legislature, which 
approved the project and made funds 


yes, PLEASE “Google” the correct 
history!] 

Joe S.—Seattle, WA—8/8/2015— 
For the first time in my life I drove 
this bridge today from Washington to 
Oregon. The Astoria-Megler Bridge 
is a marvel of human innovation and 


available six years ago. 

Construction of the bridge had been 
a task of four years. There were setbacks 
and troubles, and one life was lost, but the 
work progressed to successful completion 
although the litigation will continue to 
be fought out in the courts for some time 
to come. 

The formal dedications will come 
August 27, when the final touching up 
jobs are done at last, and this will be in no 
sense an anticlimax, even though traffic is 
crossing the span today. Final completion 
will be cause for a big celebration and 
we can be sure the community, and our 
neighbor communities all along the coast 
will do it justice. 

Ferry service ceased Thursday night 
and there’s no doubt about the fact the 
ferries will be missed. They were a far 
more personal, human and romantic 
institution than a bridge, and we are sorry 
to see them go at the same time we rejoice 
that a better method of getting across the 
river has replaced them. Progress goes on 
and the older forms of transportation are 
continually giving way to newer and more 
prosaic ones. So it is with the ferries. They 
will bring nostalgic memories to many 
people here for years to come. 





engineering power. It commands both 
sea and sky. 

Additionally, the Astoria-Megler 
Bridge is a graveyard littered with dozens 
of dead birds. I mean, good Lord, there 
was like three to four dozen dead seagulls 
in various states of decomposition along 
with a DEAD PELICAN. I didn’t even 
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FOG ENSHROUDED BRIDGE 


Daily Astorian, November 28, 1975: 





What’s in a Name? 


“Renaming the Astoria Bridge as Chief 
Comcomly Bridge is up for final approval 
next week by the Oregon Geographic 
Names Board meeting in Portland. 

The board already approved the name 
change last June, but will reconsider it at 
the request of its interim committee. 

In approving the name change last sum- 
mer, the board used the spelling Concomly 
instead of Comcomly, which is the spelling 
most used in early historical journals. 

If the names board grants final ap- 
proval of the name and spelling change, 
it then will be forwarded to the Oregon 
Transportation Commission. The 
Transportation Commission has final say 
on the naming of such non-historic man- 
made structures as the bridge. 

The request to name the Astoria Bridge 
after Chief Comcomly was made by 
Karleen McKenzie, field coordinator fora 
federation of Indian tribes in the Klamath 
Falls area. 

Ms. McKenzie, who is a Chinook Indian 
as was Comcomly, says naming the bridge 
Chief Comcomly Bridge would bring back 
some Indian history to the area that has 


been lost over several years. 

Comcomly ruled as many as 400 
Indians on both sides of the Lower 
Columbia River during the late 1700s and 
early 1800s. 

He met Capt. Robert Gray in 1791, 
offered his hospitality to Lewis and Clark 
during the winter of 1805 and was friendly 
with John Jacob Astor’s fur traders and 
Dr. John McLoughlin’s Hudson’s Bay Co. 

Comcomly is said to have died around 
1831, leaving behind more than 100 slaves. 

A local historical buff has suggested 
that renaming the bridge Chief Comcomly 
Bridge might be appropriate since the 
Indian chief’s skull is buried on the north 
side of the river and his body is on the 
south side of the river. 

Ms. McKenzie has claimed that a 
U.S. Government Treaty of 1851 with 
the Chinook Indian mysteriously had 
Comcomly’s signature on it. 

But she says it was transfixed there by 
government officials who wanted to make 
the treaty more acceptable to “The Great 
White Father” in Washington D.C.” 
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Daily Astorian , August 26, 1966 
Official Celebration Schedule 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 26 


6:30 p.m. Children’s Parade, 
Downtown Astoria. ] 
8 p.m.—Teen Dance, Elks Temple. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 27 


:  9:30-11 a.m.—Finish of marathon 
: boat race from Portland, East End basin. } 
10 a.m.-Dusk—Free rides across river 
: on ferry M.R. Chessman, foot of 14th. : 
10:30 a.m.—Coast Guard helicopter 
: demonstration off East End basin. : 
11 a.m.—Grand land parade, 17th and 
: Marine to bridge dedication site. : 
2 p.m.—Bridge dedication, end of 
: bridge. : 
4-7 p.m.—Salmon barbecue, Four-H 
: fair grounds. 4 
8 p.m.—Professional football, Tacoma 
: Tyees vs. Thunderbirds, Gyro field. 4 
i 9 p.m., Adult dance, old Bjorklund : 
building, 14th and Marine. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 28 


10:30 a.m.—S:30 p.m. 4 
: Inboard boat races and speed water i 
; skiing, Cullaby lake. Also, presentation 
: of Regatta button prize. q 


know we HAD pelicans around here. 
Have youever ran over a dead rotting bird 
the size of a rugby ball because you can't 
stop — one lane each way — or swerve, 
because you'd have a head-on collision 
with opposing traffic? Yeah, it’s not a 
BUMP BUMP like you'd expect, from 
a speed bump or a big mammal body or 


Oregonian, August 12, 1966 
Official Celebration Schedule 


The Astoria High School Band will : 
open the event with the “Star Spangled 
: Banner,” followed by the invocation by } 
the Rev. H. Robert Grossman. ; 
: The Rev. Mr. Grossman is pastor of } 
the Church of the Nazarene and Astoria 
: Ministerial Association president. i 





: The spectators will be welcomed by 
: Glenn L. Jackson, Oregon Highway } 
Commission chairman, who also will be 
: master of ceremonies. Elmer C. Huntley, : 
Jackson’s counterpart in Washington will 
: follow him to the rostrum. : 
The next speakers will be Washington 
: Gov. Daniel J. Evans, and Oregon Gov. : 
Mark O. Hatfield. i 
: Following the speeches, the governors : 
: will join Miss Washington, Sandra Lee : 
Marth, and Miss Oregon, Estrellita Shiel, 
i at two swinging gates tied with a bow. 
The Miss America contestants will ; 
: pull the bows permitting the governors : 
to swing open the gates. 
: Officials then will drive across the } 
bridge and return to Astoria Regatta 
: salmon bake. i 
i Atthat point, the bridge willbethrown 
open to spectators. i 
something No, it’s a really quiet, iy 
audible little whump whump. Three 
times on the drive back from Oregon 
today. Whump whump. Whump whump. 
Whump whump. Little birdie bodies be- 
ing compacted further into the black top. 
So there you have it folks...get in your 
car, drive across our marvelous bridge! 
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1921 Maiden run of the 


Tourist No. 1 ferry. 

1932 The Public Works 
Administration denies 
grant application for the 
building of the bridge. 
12/7/1941 U.S. Army 
assumes control of ferries 
at Astoria 

1946 The Oregon 
Department of 
Transportation buys ferry 
system from Fritz Elfving. 
1953 $50,000 feasibil- 

ity study collaboration 
between Oregon State 
Highway Department, 
Washington Toll Bridge 
Authority, Pacific County 
Washington, and Port of 
Astoria 

April 1955 Tudor 
Engineering Company 
declares bridge feasible. 
1957 Washington and 
Oregon State Legislatures 
each appropriated 
$100,000 for preparing 
complete and final plans 
for the bridge. 


Feb. 1957 Tourist No. 2 
ferry was laid up for repairs 
due to damage from ice. 
1957 Richard Bettendorf 
and Charles Defoe of the 
Chamber of Commerce 
and Port of Astoria began 
promoting the idea of an 
Astoria bridge. 

1957 Rep. Bill Holmstrom 
introduces original bridge 
legislation. 

1959 Rep. Bill Holmstrom 
and Senator Dan Thiel 
work for the legislature’s 
approval of the project. 
1961 Richard Bettendorf 
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TIMELINE 


and Norris Johnson work 
almost full time on bridge 
promotion. 

Feb. 1961 Substitute Senate 
Bill 431 passed the Senate 
and House, enabling 
Washington’s part in con- 
struction of the bridge 
3/8/1961 The Washington 
House of Representatives 
approve bridge bill. 
4/3/1961 Oregon House of 
Representatives vote 44 to 
15 in favor of bridge. 
4/18/1961 The Oregon 
Senate approves the bridge 
26 to 1. Astoria holds vic- 
tory celebration. 
4/27/1961 Governor 
Hatfield signs into law 
authorization for the 
expenditure of $24 million 
for bridge construction. 
9/15/1961 Oregon 

and Washington State 
Highway Commissions 
enter agreement for bridge 
construction. 

10/20/1961 The Oregon 
State Highway commission 
approves sale of $12 million 
construction bonds. 
3/2/1962 The Highway 
Department bridge 
location. 

5/25/1962 OR & WA 

sign agreement to accept 
Federal funding. 
6/27/1962 The DeLong 
Corporation wins bid for 
erecting 32 piers, the larg- 
est single bid in the history 
of the Oregon Highway 
Dept. at that time. 
8/9/1962 Oregon Governor 
Mark Hatfield performs 
official ground breaking. 


« Nov. 1962 DeLong rents 
Tongue Point for concrete 
plant. 

e 11/5/1962 Construction 
begans. 

e 1/22/1963 Second round of 
bonds sold. 

e Jan. 1963 Worker Merle 
Gossage suffers an injured 
artery in his abdomen and 
later dies. 

« 5/21/1963 George Bauer, 
project manager, is killed. 

« Aug. 1963 The DeLong 
Corporation 2 to 3 
months behind on pier 
construction. 

« Oct. 1963 The Desdemona 
Sands begins to take shape. 

e Jan. 1964 The first 
structural steel is placed 
between two completed 
spans. 

« 8/29/1964 The new Youngs 
Bay bridge is opened. 

« Nov. 1964 The DeLong 
Corp. reports damage to 
cofferdam on Pier 169, 
leading to cancellation of 
contract. 

¢ 12/8/1965 The first pedes- 
trian “crossing.” 

¢ 1965 Oregon State has a net 
loss of more than $260,000 
in ferry operations. 

© 7/28/1966 The last ferry 
ride takes place. 

« 7/29/1966 Bridge is open 
to traffic at 6 a.m. 

¢ 8/27/1966 Construction 
officially finished. 

¢ 8/27/1966 Bridge officially 
dedicated and opened. 

¢ Dec. 1993 Bonds paid off 
two years early and the toll 
is removed. 
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